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seem to pass through our rooms they can- 
not fail to carry away some permanent im- 
press. Many come with a serious purpose, 
and come again and again. 

If I were asked what part of the com- 
munity our Metropolitan Museum most 
benefits, I would not name our painters, or 
our sculptors, or even our art students, 
much less those travelers who can compare 
its treasures with those of the Louvre or the 
Vatican, but the children of New York, 
rich or poor, learned or ignorant, who gain 
from it their first knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful in art. 

WORK WITH CHILDREN AT THE 

MUSEUM 

ADDRESS BY 
MARION E. FENTON 

IF any of us had been asked five years 
ago, we might have answered truly 
that a museum, and especially an art 
museum, was a place for grown-ups, 
and not a place for children to be under 
foot — unless accompanied by their parents. 
To-day, there are few of us who have fol- 
lowed the great educational movements of 
the country and the progress of modern 
museums, who do not recognize that 
museums stand second only to schools and 
libraries as the future great educational 
institutions of the country, and that "to- 
day is the age of the child." 

In our work for the children of the city, 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the 
real and intangible aim is for the effect and 
the far-reaching influence of contact with 
beauty and study of beautiful objects, at a 
young and impressionable age. First and 
foremost, we give to the child who comes a 
welcoming shelter in which he may wander 
at will through well-ordered galleries filled 
with beautiful objects. Where we can, we 
meet and guide him to things which he can 
understand and enjoy: objects of daily life, 
Egyptian dolls and beads, things made of 
clay such as he can understand from kinder- 
garten days, but always things of beautiful 
color, or good form, or fine design. We 
work particularly with classes of children 
from the schools, making them welcome 



guests, and in as far as possible, by sugges- 
tion, letting them feel that they are choos- 
ing what they see, that the visit may be a 
pleasure, not a task or a lesson a grown-up 
has set them to learn. Among such classes 
one of the very popular galleries is that of 
the Chinese porcelains. From his own small 
shapes in clay, which often he has painted, 
too, the child can understand something of 
how these shapes are formed. Together, 
very informally, we hunt out shapes and 
color, and learn something of the symbols 
and the stories represented. Sometimes 
suggestions gathered here are carried on to 
the study of Chinese screens and rugs. 
Many of these classes came to study the 
special exhibition of early Oriental rugs, to 
learn how they were made and what they 
meant to the people of the East, and to see 
and enjoy their beauty. 

With older, or high-school classes, we 
study with some more definite object in 
view, for we are trying to cooperate with 
teachers that we may make our collections 
of use to them for classes in various sub- 
jects. Classes in history come for talks on 
the sculpture and buildings of Greece and 
Rome, or the arts of the Middle Ages; girls 
who are studying dressmaking come for 
talks on lace; how it is made and the differ- 
ent kinds; classes in applied design to study 
design of tile, or textile, or woodwork. 
Whenever the classes are small enough, 
twenty or under, we work directly before 
the objects themselves in the galleries; 
while larger classes, up to a hundred and 
thirty, the limit of our present class-room, 
meet there first for talks with lantern slides, 
or photographs, or sometimes objects them- 
selves. Always, after such talks, we work 
in the galleries, copying composition, de- 
signs, and colors; seeing at first hand that 
which will make the history or literature 
studied more full and real; helping to make 
their own industrial work better and thus 
more profitable to them. 

It is seldom that a class is ready to go 
home at the end of an hour, and almost in- 
variably the demand is, "How soon may 
we come again? " And they do come again, 
often by themselves or with their parents, 
as well as in classes. A few days ago in the 
galleries, I met a small boy of five or six 
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who confided to me, " I was here yesterday 
and I saw the armor myself, and now I am 
bringing my mother to see it." This is but 
one example from many. 

We are sometimes asked if we are not 
training these children to care for beauty 
which they cannot afford. We answer, 
"No, for the enjoyment and often even the 
possession of beauty is more a matter of 
seeing and of knowing than of price." 1 1 is 
not entirely for the sake of the aesthetic 
that we are helping them, for if they can 
by seeing and appreciating and copying 
beautiful things, make theirown work better, 



they are aided financially as well. If they 
are content with the "Art" they have and 
understand, why not let them enjoy it in- 
stead of making them discontented with it 
and long for what they have not, you may 
ask; yet, if a man were content to live in 
physical poverty and filth and disease be- 
cause he knew nothing better, you would 
not leave him there. 

Throughout, the aim of our work with 
the children is to help them to see and to 
discover for themselves, to relate Art and 
Life, and above all, to make them feel that 
"Art is joy." 



NOTES 



THE CHILD WELFARE EX- 
HIBIT— On Thursday after- 
noon, February 2d, a conference 
was held in the theater of the 
Seventy-first Regiment Armory, where the 
Child Welfare Exhibit was then being 
shown, concerning "The Work of Libraries 
and Museums for the Welfare of Children 
of Greater New York." Addresses were 
made by Miss Anna B. Gallup, Curator 
of the Children's Museum (Science) of 
Brooklyn; Mrs. Agnes Roesler, Instructor 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory; Miss Marion E. Fenton, Instructor of 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art; and 
Miss Mary W. Plummer, Director of the 
School of Library Science, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn. In the evening, at the same 
place, addresses were delivered under the 
chairmanship of Hon. John Cadwalader, a 
Trustee of the Public Library and of the 
Museum of Art, by Hon. Robert W. de 
Forest, representing The Metropolitan 
Museum, of which he is the Second Vice- 
President and Secretary; Prof. Charles 
Edward A, Winslow, representing the 
Museum of Natural History; Dr. Nathaniel 
L. Britton, Director of the New York 
Botanical Garden; and Dr. John Shaw Bil- 
lings, Director of the New York Public 
Library. 



At the afternoon session, the various 
museum representatives told of the work 
which their institutions are doing for the 
children; how their attendance is encour- 
aged through the interesting appeal of the 
subject to those who, in their own time, 
come to have the collections explained to 
them, as well as through the cooperation of 
teachers who, in connection with studies 
followed in the public schools, come for 
instruction. They explained their methods 
of work — the use of lecture courses, lantern 
slides, photographs, loan collections, aquaria, 
herbaria, study collections, etc. — and re- 
counted the gratifying results attained. 

The sum of their remarks shows that 
while the idea of Museum expansion to in- 
clude definite and well-directed efforts to 
interest children in natural history and 
art is of comparatively recent date — the 
Children's Museum was founded in 1899, 
Mrs. Roesler's appointment as Instructor 
began in 1906, and Miss Fenton's in 1909 — 
the results of their work already make it 
quite clear that such a policy is along lines 
fundamentally right, and may be expected 
to develop eventually into a recognized 
form of educational activity in connection 
with schools and libraries. 

The addresses of the evening session by 
Mr. de Forest, Mr. Winslow, and Pro- 
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